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author of an apology, still unconcluded, in fourteen
brilliant and seductive volumes. 6mile Ollivier began
his parliamentary career as a strong republican, as one
of the famous five who during seven years of darkness
and silence offered an unflinching resistance to the
Empire. But then in 1864, when some few draughts
of air had already been let into the engine-room of des-
potism, he was drawn into personal relations with the
Emperor and became convinced of the possibility of
founding a permanent and wholesome alliance between
the Empire and the democracy of France. Such an
union had already been foreshadowed in the constitu-
tional concessions of the Hundred days, in the talk of
the great Emperor at St Helena, and in the idees
Napoleoniennes, composed by his nephew fifteen
years before the coup d'etat. Ollivier at least
honestly believed that a Liberal Empire, an Empire
with a ministry responsible to a free legislature, would
appease the political hunger of France; and such an
Empire he claims substantially to have procured.1

Between 1867 and 1870 concession after concession
was wrung from the enfeebled grasp of a dying sove-
reign. The ^Chamber acquired the right of initiating
legislation, of cross-questioning ministers, of amending
the budget clause by clause. Ollivier himself became
the President of the Council. It was not in the strict
sense of the term a parliamentary government, for
the Emperor reserved the right to compose his
ministries independently of the majority in the
popular House, and he could always alter the con-
stitution by the votes of the Senate, a body named by
himself; but the liberal Imperialists of the Chamber
were satisfied with the compromise, and believed that
in this series of organic changes, which were ratified by